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Despite the large amount work 
which being done educational 
research, the investigations which are 
being pursued disclose astonishing 
number items which satis- 
factory information exists. the 
spirit inquiry were not abroad, 
should doubtless blissful ignor- 
ance the very problems about which 
now feel uneasy. Therefore, 
behooves locate our problems 
and set work solving them 
order that our procedure may 
more enlightened. 

committee earnest school peo- 
ple lately met consider the prob- 
lems connected with the junior high 
school. was readily agreed that 
the holding power the 6-3-3 type 
organization was important. Some 
the members the committee were 
operating junior high schools. Yet 
became immediately evident that 
member the committee knew whether 
children advanced more rapidly 
remained longer junior high school 
than the older types organization. 

not difficult find out the 
reason why this true. data are 
more elusive than those which have 
with the withdrawal pupils from 
school. Ever since Thorndike made 


Determining the Holding Power the Junior High School 


his first investigation and raised the 
storm protest which Ayres, Win- 
ship, and Falkner contributed, the 
extent which elimination takes 
place the public school has been 
doubt. The only satisfactory basis 
upon which the amount and causes 
elimination may determined 
system individual record cards 
giving detailed school history 
each pupil from his entrance the 
day his final withdrawal. 

Class lists must also available. 
order determine the extent 
which pupils the first grade remain 
school one must able identify 
the first-grade children specified 
find out the facts beginning with the 
Grade VI, must have hand the 
actual list sixth-grade classes. Such 
lists must constitute the beginning 
our inquiry. futile try 
make the original list first-grade 
sixth-grade children from the indi- 
vidual record cards. Accordingly 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers who are interested the study 
this question who are willing 
supply information those who are 
interested should preserve the teach- 
ers’ registers. 
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The Junior High School Committee 

the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion communicating with certain 
superintendents not only Ohio but 
other States, effort ascertain 
the holding power different types 
school organizations. These super- 
intendents are being asked partic- 
ipate the inquiry making out 
two kinds tables. The first one calls 
for information concerning each pupil 
who has been enrolled the high 
sixth grade since the first semester 
1917-18. Concerning each child 
this list, the following facts will 
asked—(1) Whether the child has since 
been withdrawn from school because 
removal from the city, and so, 
what date, and from what grade. (2) 
Whether the child has since been with- 
drawn from school for other reasons 
than removal from the city, and so, 
what date, and from what grade. (3) 
what grade the child now en- 
rolled, and what type organiza- 
tion the child being taught. 

The other type data has 
with the extent which promotion 
takes place the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. does not appear that 
this information will difficult 
obtain. Class lists which the facts 
withdrawals, promotion, and fail- 
ure have been entered are all that are 
needed for this purpose. Let take 


The Ultimate School Plant. 
Plans for the ultimate school plant 
should based upon the educational 
policy the city. The majority 
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illustration. should need 
have for each class that has been 
organized the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades beginning with the first 
semester 1917-18 the following 
facts concerning every child—(1) did 
the child move from the city during 
the semester question; (2) did the 
child withdraw from this class for other 
reasons during the semester ques- 
tion; (3) was the child promoted; (4) 
did the child fail one subject, two 
subjects, three subjects, four 
more subjects; (systems which sub- 
ject failure not regarded will simply 
indicate whether not the child failed). 

How many superintendents have 
record system which will enable them 
furnish this information? Can 
they give list the pupils who were 
Miss Jones’ high sixth-grade 
classes in, let say, the first semester 
1917-18? And can they give from 
the pupils’ record cards the causes 
and date withdrawal each pupil 
who has withdrawn and the grade he. 
was the time withdrawal? 
Can they show for each child who has 
not been withdrawn, the grade 
which now classified? Superin- 
tendents who can this are earnestly 
requested communicate with the 
Bureau Educational Research and 
they are invited contribute this 
important investigation. 


cities either have are now con- 
templating educational program 
including kindergartens, 
elementary schools, three-year-inter- 
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mediate junior high schools, and 
three-year senior high schools. This 
type organization has proved 
success and now being adopted 
the most progressive cities the 
United States. 

When the educational policy 
organization settled the next ques- 
tion the number each type 
school that will eventually needed 
and where they should located. 
For educational and economic effi- 
ciency there should few plants with 
large enrollment instead many 
smaller schools with limited number 
pupils each. Cost figures gath- 
ered from many cities covering the 
operation and maintenance school 
systems indicate that buildings which 
house less than 800 1,000 pupils are 
not economical maintain. 1918 
the kindergarten and elementary school 
children Scranton, Pa.; were housed 
buildings and with average 
8.6 rooms per building. The following 
indicates the saving which 
might made the same children 
were instructed buildings. 
grade buildings for enrollment 
2,000 kindergarten and grade pupils 
more than twice the number 
such buildings Scranton really needs 
for convenience, economy con- 
struction, heating, lighting, janitor 
service, administration, 
vision. With buildings accom- 
modate 20,000 pupils Scranton could 
operate its grade schools with 
annual saving approximately 33} 
percent. This statement can easily 
verified comparing the cost 


operating one these large buildings 
with two three the smaller build- 
ings accommodating the same number 
maintaining and operating three small- 
buildings with the same number 
rooms one larger building was found 
cost the larger building. 

the items janitor and principal 
service alone the larger buildings 
allow for increased saving. 
the accompanying table the cost 
janitorial and principal service 222 
schools cities? given. This 
data clearly shows the steady decrease 
cost these two items build- 
ings become larger. 


Cost JANITORIAL SERVICE AND PRINCI- 
PALS’ SERVICE PER CHILD AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE. 


(Data from 220 Schools Cities.) 


Median Cost Median Cost 
Janitorial Principals’ 
Service 
Child 
Daily Daily 
Attendance Attendance 


5-8 rooms 
9-12 rooms 
13-16 rooms 
17-20 rooms 
rooms 


The number and size schools 
given locality should depend upon 
(1) the distance children may 
expected walk, (2) the density 
population, and (3) the available sites 


for buildings. The distance children 

may expected walk school 

has been fairly well standardized— 
(Continued page 78.) 


(1) “Survey of > pans Public Schools.” 1918-1920. Board of Education. p. 8. 


(2) Engelhardt, N 
University, New York, 


a Building Program for Cities." 


Teachers College, Bureau Publications, Columbia 


No. 
Buildings of ; 
Having Cases 
1-4 rooms| $8.50 
3.000 5.06 
2.464 3.75 
2.107 3.05 
2.131 2.94 
1.675 2.40 
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kindergarten and elementary pupils 
should not required walk more 
than one-half mile; junior high 
school pupils one mile; and high school 
pupils one and one-half miles. the 
elementary schools could one mile 
apart, the junior high schools one and 
one-half miles apart, and the high 
schools three miles apart, very small 
percent the pupils will have 
farther than the distances indicated. 

While these distances have been 
accepted reasonable for the pupils 
the different grades, the population 
may scattered that more build- 
ings will required. However, the 
plans should not based upon the 
present population but the probable 
population 1935 1945. 

Securing proper building sites has 
been given too little attention the 
majority American cities. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the Denver 
and Salt Lake City surveys are 
indicative what has been found 
other cities. 

the fact that Denver 
has grown its present size mainly 
within the last three four decades, 
astonishing find such large pro- 
portion cramped school grounds. 
very old city one expects find 
schools without adequate playgrounds. 
That thousands school children 
Denver should deprived room 
for wholesome recreation can only 
explained the short-sighted policy 
her earlier school 
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else the school system 
forethought more important than 
the selection well-located and 
ample sites, anticipation future 
needs. tragedy hang 
upon the choice. Some the cramped 
sites listed above could not now 
enlarged except prohibitive cost. 
the case others, additions are 
still feasible and ought made 
the earliest possible 


The generally accepted standards 
for school sites are—five acres for 
elementary schools, eight ten acres 
for junior high schools, and not less 
than twelve fifteen acres for senior 
high schools. Another standard set 
for elementary school sites 100 
square feet play space for each child 
enrolled. 


The new buildings themselves should 
planned from the standpoint 
flexibility. Packer defines flexibility 
follows: building must 
flexible within that 
the moving any partition walls 
may accomplished without involv- 
ing excessive expenditure money, 
for change heating and ventilation. 
That building must flexible with- 
out for easy extension becoming 
more important each year. This 
due the fact that building which 
the past might considered 
complete has too often been found 
totally inadequate far size 
concerned. This has many in- 
stances involved heavy 
expense extending the building 
meet added 


(3) Terman, Lewis M. Report of the School Survey of School District Number One in the City and County of Denver, 


Denver, Colo. Board of Education. 


(4) Report of the Survey of the Public School System of Salt Lake City, Utah. Salt Lake City: Board of Education, = 
(5) Packer, Paul C. ‘‘A School Building Program.'’ American School Board Journal, Vol. 64, No. 2, p. 46. 1922 
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Educational Readings 


Under the heading Readings” plan furnish 
pointers educational research material. shall not confine our- 
selves recent publications* nor publications any particular 
type. shall consider recency, availability, and usefulness; but the 


greatest these usefulness. 


HuGues, Provision for individual dif- 
ferences high school organization and 
administration. 5:62-71. Jan., 
1922. 

Forty devices for meeting individual dif- 
ferences are listed and the number high 
schools reporting the use each device 
given. The article is, however, devoted par- 
ticularly the questions the classifica- 
tion students the basis capacity, 
extending the scope work for superior 
students, and varying the amount credit 
according individual achievement. High- 
school principals well superintendents 
will appreciate the variety methods 
which Mr. Hughes has presented. 


Hines, What Los Angeles doing 
with results testing. 5:45-57. 
Jan., 1922. 

This article capital response from Los 
Angeles the question, ‘‘what shall 
after testing?’’ The article particularly 
valuable for its bearing upon types 
special classes. The particular contribution 
concerns the so-called adjustment rooms— 
which children are sent for inten- 
training with the understanding that 
they will returned the regular class 
after interval. More than five times the 
regular amount progress was recorded 
for children who had attended these adjust- 
ment rooms. 


Principles method applied 
Jan., 1922. 


This real Certain 
general principles teaching method are 
set and stenographic report two 


geography lessons given. The dialogue 
printed parallel column with editorial 
discussion. the latter, the value cer- 
tain questions, the principles which they 
apply and the general organization the 
lessons pointed out. Copious references, 
justifying the laws and principles exhibited, 
are made books psychology and gen- 
eral methods, such as, Strayer, Colvin, 
Thorndike, McMurray, Parker, Dewey, 
Miller, James, Charters, al. These ref- 
erences are made specific pages. 
teacher provides himself with these books 
and carefully studies the references made 
them this article noting the application 
the principles the stenographic reports, 
will unquestionably strengthened 
his teaching. 


mental measurements. 5:139-153. 
Feb., 1922. 

This one many articles which are 
now appearing the question trans- 
muting raw scores into universal units. 
Professor Will proposes unit which calls 
the kental. (from the Latin centum). 
kental 1-100 the standard range 
given dispersion. One the interesting 
applications made Professor Will the 
kental principle the problem learn- 
ing. derives relation between attain- 
ment and intelligence scores and computes 
coefficient learning. This coefficient 
offered better measure the relation 
between mentality and achievement than 
the achievement attainment quotient. 
Moreover, the operations involved arriv- 
ing the coefficient learning are rel- 
atively simple. 


* The following abbreviation is used in this number: J. E. R., Journal of Educational Research. 
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The proceedings the First Educa- 
tional Conference held Ohio State 
University, April and 1921, have 
been distributed those who regis- 
tered that Conference. Any one 
who was present the Conference— 
observe that this the first Confer- 
ence held 1921—and who has not 
received copy the proceedings 
may obtain one upon application. 
Address Dean George Arps, College 
Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. certain number 
copies the proceedings avialable 
for distribution those who did not 
attend the meeting. City and County 
Superintendents Ohio will sup- 
plied and will probably have received 
their copy before this issue the 
BULLETIN appears. Deans and heads 
departments colleges and univer- 
sities will likewise receive copies. 
long the supply lasts, additional 
applications for copies the pro- 
ceedings will honored, addressed 
above stated. 


Summer Quarter Lectures 


Under the auspices the College 
Education the following series 
lectures will offered during the first 
and second terms the Summer 
Quarter, 1922. 


First Term 


Wednesday, July 12, 11:30 M., 
University Chapel. Address: “Analy- 
sis versus Precedent Educational 
Control,” President Arthur Mor- 
gan, Antioch College. 
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Wednesday, July 19, 11:30 
University Chapel. Address: 
cation from the Standpoint Bus- 
Mr. Evans Woollen, Pres- 
ident Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Second Term. 


Wednesday, August 16, 11:30 M., 
University Chapel. Address: “Social 
and Economic Aspects Public Ed- 
Director Bureau Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 

Friday, August 25, 11:30 M., 
University Chapel. Address: 
tal Inferiority and the Public Schools,” 
Dr. Goddard, Director the 
Bureau Juvenile Research, State 
Ohio. 


Notes Summer Quarter. 


Registration........ June and 
First Term...... June 19—July 
Second Term..... July 27—Sept. 

Students may register for either 
the two terms without taking work 
during the other term. 

The majority courses offered 
the College Education will given 
during the first term. However, stu- 
dents remaining during the second 
term will have wide range courses 
from which choose. 

College Education will offer more 
than 100 courses, larger number 
than given any previous summer. 
Elementary teachers and principals, 
high-school teachers 
supervisors and superintendents will 
all find work offered meet their 
needs. 
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